EXPANSION   OF   GASES
the 100th division, for example, and into the other the gas whose rate of expansion I wished to determine, also as far as the 100th division. I thus subject to test 100 equal measures of each of two gases. I then place the apparatus in a heater whose temperature I can control and watch the progress of the expansion of the gases. However great the care I have taken to observe closely, I have never perceived any difference and have always noticed that the same divisions were passed at the same time in the two tubes.
The gases I have thus examined have never been introduced directly into the tubes; I have kept them for some time before in an intermediate vessel in which I put some drying-agent,—for example, muriate of lime, [?". e. calcium chloride]— and made them pass thence into the tubes by compressing them with the aid of mercury which I introduced by means of a safety tube fitted to the intermediate                     PIG. 4.
flask. If these precautions are neglected, there will almost always result far too great an expansion; we must therefore avoid the contamination of unabsorbed moisture or of any other substance capable readily of assuming the gaseous state.
100 measures of carbonic acid gas obtained from marble with the aid of sulphuric acid were compared with 100 measures of atmospheric air. From the fifth degree up to the 90th degree the expansions were the same in the two tubes.
100 measures of muriatic acid gas produced with the aid of concentrated sulphuric acid from muriate of soda [£. e. common salt] thoroughly dried by heat, having been compared with 100 measures of atmospheric air from the 3d degree up to the 86th, the expansions of the two gases were absolutely the same. This experiment, as well as the preceding one, was repeated many times, and always gave the same result.
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